CHAPTER TWO 


Medieval Jewish Legends on the 
Decline of the Babylonian Centre and the 
Primacy of Other Geographical Centres 


AVRAHAM GROSSMAN 


URING the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Babylonian centre of 

Jewish study gradually went into decline and Jewish centres in Christian 
Europe grew stronger, particularly in France, Germany, Spain, and Provence. 
As was customary in contemporaneous Christian societies, Jews sought 
reasons to extol the virtues of their own locale. Inasmuch as individuals in 
medieval societies felt the need to belong to an ancient sacred tradition, 
various centres in Christian Europe sought to establish a connection to the 
charismatic Charlemagne,! and cities and countries in the Islamic world also 
produced literatures praising their region. The eleventh-century legends and 
folk tales extolling the virtues of different Jewish centres in Europe may be set 
within this context, and against the backdrop of the decline of the Babylonian 
centre following the death of R. Hai Gaon (1038). Rivalry between Spain and 
Ashkenaz was especially fierce at this time, with each centre striving to outdo 
the other. 

SPA IN 
Spanish Jewish scholars claimed that the decline of the Babylonian centre was 
the result of the same divine decree that had designated Spain as its successor. 
Making good use of the verse in Obadiah (1: 20) concerning ‘the exiles from 
Jerusalem who are in Sepharad’, they identified Sepharad with Spain, and 
claimed that it was chosen from among all the lands of Jewish exile because 
Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem had reached Spain as early as the First Tem- 
ple period. As R. Samuel Hanagid claimed, ‘Sepharad has been a place of 
‘Torah study from the time of the First Temple and the exile of Jerusalem to 
1 Folz, Le Souvenir et la légende de Charlemagne. 
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this day.” This argument was bolstered by the fact that the Aramaic trans- 
lation of that verse identifies Sepharad as Aspamia (Aramaic for the Latin 
Hispania), and other medieval centres of Jewish life accepted this identifica- 
tion without question. Comparison of two commentaries on the verse in 
Obadiah, that of Abraham Ibn Ezra—who praises Spain—and that of Rashi, 
who is forced to concede Spain’s superiority, indicates that this source was 
used effectively to extol the pre-eminence of Spanish Jewry. 

The well-known story of the four captives in R. Abraham Ibn Daud’s 
Sefer hakabalah (1160) recounts the fate of four eminent Torah scholars who 
were taken captive after setting sail from Italy and sold to Jewish communities 
in Egypt, Spain, and North Africa, where they proceeded to teach Torah. The 
narrator ascribes the events to a heavenly design, aimed at transferring else- 
where the centre of Jewish learning that had been based in Babylonia. The 
story lavishes praise on one of the captives, R. Moses ben Hanokh, and 
stresses his meteoric rise in Spain, a land said to have been devoid of Torah 
study for many generations. Ibn Daud was prepared to portray Spanish Jewry 
as having been ignorant and lacking in any Torah learning in the early Middle 
Ages before the arrival of R. Moses ben Hanokh from Italy, where his family 
had long resided, for a claim to rapid transformation in this arena bore rhetor- 
ical witness to an act of providence. Whether or not the chronicler fabricated 
this detail, descendants of R. Moses who were familiar with their own family 
history were still living in Spain in Ibn Daud’s time. 

Other traditions in Spain reflected a contrary agenda: by portraying 
Spanish Jews as having gained their knowledge directly from the exiles of 
Jerusalem, these narratives sought to present Spain as a divinely chosen place 
from time immemorial, and as one that needed neither Babylonia nor Italy, 
Yet the historical truth is that the Jewish intellectual centre in Spain under- 
went rapid growth in the time of R. Hisdai Ibn Shaprut, in the mid-tenth 
century, 

R. Samuel Hanagid relayed the tradition that Jewish scholars of Spain 
had received their knowledge from R. Natronai Gaon of Babylonia: ‘It was he 
who wrote down the Talmud for the scholars of Spain without consulting a 
book. A similar legend was repeated by R. Judah al-Barceloni: ‘A well- 
known tradition in Spain, handed down by their fathers, is that R. Natronai 
Gaon, of blessed memory, came to them from Babylonia by “shortening the 
way” [kefitsat haderekh]. He taught them Torah and then returned; he came 


2 The nagid’s words are quoted by R. Judah ben Barzilai of Barcelona in Sefer ha’itim, 267. 
3 Sefer hilkhot hanagid, ed. Margaliot, 2. 
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not by convoy, nor was he seen along the way.’* The Jews of Spain adduced 
this tale not only to highlight their connection to the centre in Babylonia, but 
also to emphasize the miracles that were performed for R. Natronai. The 
claim that founders of the Jewish community in Spain had arrived there in 
the First Temple period served to counter the Babylonian scholars’ claim that 
they themselves were descendants of the exiles of Jerusalem in the time of 
King Yehoyakim. 

As late as the fifteenth century, R. Isaac Abravanel, following R. Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, claimed that the prestigious families of Spanish Jewry outnumbered 
the members of the exilarch’s family in Babylonia, descendants of King David. 
According to him, the exilarch’s family was ‘not numerous, but [they were] 
special people’. Abravanel also cited a leading eleventh-century Spanish 
scholar, R. Isaac Ibn Ghiyyat, as having said that ‘two families of the line of 
King David’ had come to Spain and grown in number; Abravanel emphasized 
that his own family was one of them.° 

Offering an interesting explanation for the superiority of Spanish Jewry 
in rhetoric and for the beauty of the poetry it produced, R. Moses Ibn Ezra 
described these as their heritage from the Land of Israel. While Jews in other 
medieval centres were descendants of exiles from other cities and villages, 
those of Spain were the descendants of exiles from Jerusalem itself 


There is no doubt that inhabitants of Jerusalem, to whom we, the diaspora of Spain, 
trace our ancestry, were exceptionally skilled at dazzling language, and [were] experts 
in the science of rhetoric, more so than inhabitants of other towns and villages... 
Another verse hints at this very clearly . . . ‘The law will go forth from Zion and the 
word of God from Jerusalem’ [Isa. 2: 3].° 


ITALY 


The Jewish sages of Italy underscored their deep attachment to the Land of 
Israel by referring to the many Jews who had been exiled from Jerusalem to 
cities in Italy. The Chronicle of Abima’ats (1054) characterizes some of these 
exiles as ‘Torah scholars, the wise and learned’, as mystics, and as outstanding 
composers of liturgical poetry whose piyutim are included in the prayer book. 
The point of these claims is that the exiles who came to Italy belonged to the 
upper crust of the ancient population of Jerusalem—a claim that echoed in 


3 Commentary on Sefer yetsirah (Heb.), 150. 5 Abarbanel, commentary on Zech. 12:7. 
© Ibn Ezra, Shirat yisra’el, 62. I have presented herein some of the legends and traditions 
recounted by the sages of Spain. For more see Beinart, ¿Cuando llegaron los judíos a España?” 
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the foundation traditions of Spanish Jewry.’ The French Tosafist R. Jacob 
Tam quoted a well-known saying among Italian Jews: ‘The law will go forth 
from Bari, and the word of God from Otranto’. Playing on Isaiah 2: 3, ‘The 
law will go forth from Zion, and the word of God from Jerusalem’, this for- 
mulation portrays Italy as the centre of Jewish life following the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The Chronicle of Ahima'ats also stresses the attachment of this Jewish pop- 
ulation to the academies of the Babylonian geonim. Sources attesting to these 
ties were collected by Benjamin Klar, and additional sources have been found 
since.® According to one legend, Abu Aaron, son of the Babylonian exilarch, 
came to Italy and established an academy called the Sanhedrin Yeshiva; from 
here his teachings spread among the sages of Italy. This narrative indicates 
that Italy was chosen from among the other medieval Jewish centres as the 
place of exile and haven for the son of the Babylonian exilarch; in this sense it 
was second only to Babylonia. It is no coincidence that the Jews of Italy 
underscored their affiliation with both famed centres of Judaism of a previous 
era, the Land of Israel and Babylonia. These claims implied that Italian Jewry 
was intimately connected to all the ancient sources of the Jewish people. Con- 
sequently it had no need to draw directly upon the spiritual heritage of either 
historic centre, since it had its own sacred, ancient, and illustrious traditions. 

The centre in Italy was much admired by Ashkenazi Jewry as well. As 
early as the eleventh or early twelfth century, the scholars of Ashkenaz con- 
sulted those of Italy regarding the Ordinance of Restricted Residence (herem 
hayishuv). The Tosafists had great respect for the erudition of R. Hananel 
of North Africa because, among other things, he had acquired knowledge 
from the scholars of Italy. Over the twelfth century this regard gradually 
diminished. 


7 Abraham Schechter believed that Babylonia and Italy competed for intellectual hege- 
mony in the roth and early mth centuries, but there is no real proof of this; see Schechter, Studies 
in Jewish Liturgy. Reuven Bonfil, in ‘Between Erets Yisra’el and Babylonia’ (Heb.), suggests that 
in Italy primacy passed from the Land of Israel to Babylonia in the mid-gth century. Iam of the 
opinion that this development took place in the course of the roth century, since at the end of 
the gth century the Babylonian Talmud had not yet entered Jewish works in Italy. See, too, Bon- 
fil, History and Folklore in a Medieval Jewish Chronicle, ch. 2, Grossman, ‘When Did the Hege- 
mony of Erets Yisra’el Cease in Italy?’ (Heb.). 

€ Megilat abima‘ais, ed. Klar, 45-50. See, too, the original in an Oxford manuscript on the 
sages of Italy who studied at the academy of R. Hai Gaon in Pumbedita: Bodleian MS tror, fo. 
1844; Neubauer, ‘Ancient Words from Oxford’ (Heb.), 41. 
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ASHKENAZ 


The Pietists (Aastdim) of Ashkenaz traced their mystical traditions to Abu 
Aaron, son of R. Samuel Hanasi of Babylonia. According to them, when 
Abu Aaron came to Lucca, Italy, he revealed ‘all his secrets’ to a certain 
R. Moses, who subsequently emigrated to Germany.’ This version of the 
legend reflects an earlier tradition of Italian Jews, which traces their sacred 
leader's migration from Babylonia to Ashkenaz, a centre more worthy than 
any other of continuing the Jewish mystical tradition. According to another 
Pietist tradition in Ashkenaz, R. Gershom Me’or Hagolah had gained his 
knowledge from R. Hai Gaon.’ There is no hint of this claim in any of 
R. Gershom’s own writings; his teacher and mentor, he clearly states, was 
R. Leontine." 

According to another legend designed to legitimate the religious and 
intellectual heritage of Ashkenaz, R. Gershom had married R. Hai Gaon’s 
sister.!? Claims of this sort are found in other traditions as well.!3 One, which 
tells of mass immigration from Persia (including Babylonia) to Ashkenaz in 
the wake of the Islamic conquest, lacks historical basis but is designed to link 
Ashkenazi Jewry to the illustrious heritage of Babylonian Jewry. 

According to a different legendary tradition, R. Meshulam of Ashkenaz 
went to Babylonia and visited the head of the academy at his home. When the 
visitor turned out to be more erudite in Torah than his host, the latter offered 
his daughter’s hand to him in marriage. R. Meshulam declined, however; he 
returned to Germany and became a leader of the community.'4 While the first 
two traditions proudly portrayed German Jewry as linked to the Babylonian 
community, this last legend depicts it as superior to that of Babylonia. In the 
eleventh or early twelfth century a fierce dispute erupted over the wording of 
the blessing to be recited at the betrothal ceremony, with each side tenaciously 
defending its own custom, perceived as sacred and ancient. We see, then, that 
the legends of foundation and primacy had practical ramifications as well. 

Three medieval traditions link the Jews of northern France to Babylonia. 
The first depicts R. Elijah ben Menahem of Le Mans as having been chosen 

° This tradition is cited and discussed in Dan, The Esoteric Theology of Ashkenazi Hasidim 

(Heb.), 14-20. 

1 Cited by R. Solomon Luria in a responsum (She'elot uteshuvot maharshal, no. 29). 

11 See ibid. for the tradition that R. Gershom had studied with R. Hai; for his studies with 
R. Leontine see Grossman, The Early Sages of Ashkenaz (Heb.), 113-16. 

12 Zimmer, ‘R. Azriel Trabot's Sefer baposekin! (Heb.), 245. 

13 See e.g. Duby, Les Trois Ordres, Heers, Le Clan familial au Moyen Age. 

4 Zfatman, The Jewish Tale in the Middle Ages (Heb.), 97-111. 
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by God to succeed R. Hai Gaon of Babylonia. The author—R. Elijah him- 

self—says that, according to talmudic tradition, in every generation God 
chooses a worthy leader for the Jewish people to succeed the previous leader. 

Given his own close relationship with R. Hai, claims R. Elijah, it was he who 

was worthy of becoming the Gaon’s successor. In fact, R. Elijah did visit 
R. Hai’s academy, where the latter bestowed upon him the title of aluf 
(leader).! R. Elijah does not allude to any ties with the geonim of the Land of 
Israel, although he does mention his lengthy stay there, and describes his 

ascent to the Mount of Olives on the festival of Hoshana Rabah. Nonethe- 

less it is not clear whether ties with the Land of Israel in this period made a 

convincing claim for the transposition of regional authority. 

Another tradition, apparently legendary in nature, recounts that R. Elijah 
married R. Hai’s sister. A third one claims that R. Shemayah Hashoshani 
went from France to Babylonia, bringing with him ancient prayer rites. 
Earlier modern scholars believed that the figure in question was a French sage 
from Soissons; in fact, he was originally from Babylonia or Persia.’ 

Fewer legendary accounts of the grandeur of French Jewry were produced 
in the second half of the eleventh century. Rashi failed to mention any; he 
evidently eschewed this cultural practice. 


PROVENCE 


The Jews of Provence claimed that the founders of their community were 
linked to Babylonian geonim from the time of Charlemagne. According to 
their tradition, Charlemagne had petitioned the king of Babylon ‘to send a 
Jew from among the Jews in his land of royal blood, of the House of David’, to 
lead the Jews of Provence. The esteemed R. Makhir, ‘great and wise ... of royal 
blood, of the House of David’, presumably an eighth-century figure, was dis- 
patched. He and his descendants led the Jews of Provence for many genera- 
tions, and are said to have wielded their influence over other Jewish centres as 
‘lawmakers and judges all over the world, like the exilarchs’.” It is difficult to 
find even a slim historical basis for statements claiming that a prominent Jew 
had emigrated from Babylonia to Provence and become a leader of the com- 


1S On the identity of the author and the significance of this source see Grossman, The Early 
Sages of France (Heb.), 88-98. 

18 For a discussion of the man, his origins, his literary legacy, and sources relating to his 
receiving traditions from the East, see Grossman, The Early Sages of France (Heb.), 366-81. 

17 Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 1.82. 
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munity. However, distinguished Jewish families of Provence did bear the 
title ‘Prince’ (nasi). The association of R. Makhir and his descendants with 
the exilarchs of Babylonia—rather than with the geonim—underscores the 
attempt to draw a connection to the House of David. This was even a source 
of pride for R. Menahem Hame’iri (d.1316) in the fourteenth century: ‘Pre- 
eminence passed from one generation to the next . . . this tradition is upheld 
by the greatest of our princes in Narbonne.’ 

Asin the reference to Charlemagne, the claim to Davidic lineage affirmed 
the authority and legitimacy of the Provengal Jewish community and its lead- 
ers. In Ashkenazi communities the immigration of the founding Kalonymos 
family was also seen as Charlemagne’s doing.'* Moreover, an Egyptian Jewish 
tradition preserved in Joseph ben Isaac Sambari’s Divrei yosef recounts a simi- 
lar story. At the instigation of the queen, Egypt’s king ‘sent forth messengers 
to the land of Babylon with the message: “I have heard that in your kingdom 
there are Jews of the House of David ... send me one of them.” They sent him 
a wise man, a descendant of the princes in that land; the king appointed 
him over Egypt; henceforth was the negidut [leadership] established in 
Egypt. ™ The striking similarities between this legend—intended to establish 
the legitimacy of Jewish leadership in Egypt and to extol the virtues of the 
local community—and the corresponding Provengal one indicate that Jewish 
foundational myths shared certain themes. 

And just as a Provengal legend claims that a Jew had risked his life to save 
Charlemagne, German Jewish narratives claim that a Jew had risked his own 
life to save the life of Emperor Otto H during his war against the Saracens 
in Sicily.” The story also appears in the chronicle of Thietmar, bishop of 
Merseburg between 1009 and 1018.7" We may presume that these founda- 
tional myths are all interconnected, and were influenced by common practice 
in contemporary European society as well as by the desire to convince non- 
Jewish neighbours of the ancient origins of the local Jewish community. 
These legends served a twofold purpose: apart from glorifying the local Jew- 
ish centre, they stressed the Jews’ loyalty to their land and sovereign—for 
which they rightly deserved the ruler’s protection. 


18 See Grossman, The Early Sages of Ashkenaz (Heb.), 29-48. 

19 Sambari, Sefer divrei yosef, 139-40. 

20 Grossman, The Early Sages of Ashkenaz (Heb.), 36-8. 

21 See Thietmar of Merseburg, Thietmari Merseburgensis episcopi Chronicon, 765. Perhaps the 
tale has some historical basis, since it is unlikely thata ene would fabricate a story about a Jew 
risking his life to rescue his Christian sovereign. 
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CONCLUSION 


Several of the foundation legends considered above affirm connections 
between the newer centres of Jewish learning and the Babylonian geonim, 
either through teachings or through familial links to R. Hai. Though he rep- 
resents the last of the geonim, the institution of the geonate actually survived 
several generations beyond Hai’s death. None of these medieval sources 
attempt to establish links to the geonim of the Land of Israel. While the com- 
munities of Spain and Italy do attribute the emergence of their centres to the 
immigration of Jews from the Land of Israel during the First Temple (Spain) 
or Second Temple (Italy) period, this motif serves to accentuate their direct 
link to the heritage of Israel as early as Temple times, albeit with no relation 
whatsoever to medieval reality. The Jewish communities of Babylonia, Spain, 
and Italy repeatedly reiterated the claim that they had inherited the true, 
sacred tradition of Israel, specifically that of Jerusalem.?? 


Translated from the Hebrew by Sara Friedman 


22 BT San. 38a. Cf. the words of Pirkoi ben Baboi in praise of the Babylonian Jews and their 
learning, describing them as having been exiled to Babylonia twelve years before the destruction 
of the First Temple: Lewin, ‘Genizah Fragments from Sefer hama’asim (Heb.), 394-7. 
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